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Tas alarming ſituation to which the affairs of 
the country are reduced, is too evident to re- 
quire any proof. It is unneceſſary to offer any 
obſervations on what every one muſt feel, and 
what comes home to the breaſt of the humbleſt 
individual. Whether theſe diſaſtrous calami- 
ties, which overwhelm our minds with diſmay, 
ind almoſt benumb our faculties, might have 
been avoided, by proper foreſight, or by fol- 
lowing the advice of the virtuous and enlightened 
among ourſelves, is a queſtion, on which no 
doubt can be entertained at preſent, except by 
the bigotted and corrupt ſupporters of mini- 
ſters. It is, indeed, a melancholy reflection, 
that, for want of attending to the calm ſug- 
geſtions of reaſon, inſtead of the furious ſallies 
of paſſion and prejudice, we have been hurried 
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into the moſt 1 0 and moſt perptesing criſis ; 
that has ever preſented itfelf in our hiſtory. 

All this has, as far as you were concerned in 
the tranſactions, been effected with the beſt in- 
tentions in the world on your part. With the 
moſt generous and praiſe-worthy ſentiments of 
loyalty and honour predominating in your 
hearts, your deluders have converted even your 
virtues to your, ruin: they had reſolved. to 
make yourſelves acceſſaries to your own deſtruc- 
tion: they had naturally hoped, that the 
ſhame of acknowledging the deluſion, which had 
been ſo. ſucceſsfully practiced | on you, would 
operate to induce you to follow them in their 
mad and ruinous career. Their artifices have 
deen attended with a ſucceſs, which, in a few 
years, will ſtartle credibility, and will be re- 
membered only for the wide and extenſive ruin 
that has been the effect of ſuch miſchievous 
poker. ö | 

In theſe preliminary ane” you will 
readily perceive, that I allude to the circum- 
ſtances which immediately preceded the com- 
mencement of this unhappy conteſt. Vou all 
remember the alarms that were ſo induſtriouſly 
ſpread, the rumours of conſpiracies and inſur- 
rections, the aſſembling of the troops round the 
metropolis, the fortifications of the Tower, 
and the whole train of circumſtances that be- 
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Ae So underſtandings and imaginations 
of all deſcriptions of people. Immediately fal- 
lowed the Proclamation for aſſembling the Par- 
liament, and embodying the militia, which con- 
tinued ſtill more to diffuſe the panic through 
the nation. In ſuch A ſituation, rage and fear 


: baniſhed all moderation from the minds of | 


men: the reports that numbers in the country 
had conſpired with the Jacobins in France, to 
overthrow our conſtitution, and introduce anar- 
chy and bloodſhed, palſied every effort of the 
wiſe and enlightened to diſpel the illuſion; the 


friends of liberty and reform were ſuddenly fi- 


lenced, and no barrier was left to oppoſe the 
headſtrong and violent paſſions of the multitude. 

The debates in Parliament ſerved till farther 
to inflame the public mind ; and the execution 


of the unfortunate Louis rouſed the ſympathy 
of the people, and impelled them to the moſt 
violent execration of the perpetrators of that 


| deed, and the French nation in general. Un- 
der theſe impreſſions, a declaration of war was 
forced from the executive council of France, 
which was provoked and inſtigated by number- 


leſs vexatious circumſtances, the inſults offered 


to their ambaſſador, and the deſperate invec- 


tives thrown out againſt them by ſome intem- | 


pang politicians in Parliament. 
It was on this occaſion, when all was diſmay 
„ and 
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and confuſion, DO: the noiſy partizans of de- 
mocracy were reduced to inſignificance and . 
lence, that the firm body of the Whigs, headed 
by their immortal leader, ſtood forth to reſcue 
the nation from madneſs and ruin; to reſtore 
the confidence of the public; to ſupport the 
freedom of the preſs, and the unreſtrained in- 
tercourſe of ſentiments and opinions. They 
laboured to avert the wide-ſpreading evils; they 
deprecated the deſtructive conſequences of the 
war; they pointed out the ruin and miſery that 
muſt attend the precipitate policy of our rulers ; 
they employed their unremitting exertions in 
Parliament, and out of Parliament, to preſerve 
the bleſſings of peace; they warned the people 


of the inevitable conſequences of a blind and 


ſervile ſubmiſſion to miniſters; they diſclaimed 
againſt the crooked policy of alarm, which 
alone, to a reflecting mind, will appear to be the 
prevailing cauſe of the preſent miſeries. Un- 
ſupported by popular favour, their conſtancy, 
their dignity, and their temper were expoſed to 
a ſevere trial; but they triumphed over every 
meaner paſſion, and proceeded undaunted in 
their laudable labours, which they continu- 
ed with a perſeverance unparalelled before. 
Through the violent paſſions and prejudices 
of the moment, they were defcted in their 
| attempts: : -and their oppoſers muſt now lamient, 
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in common with the nation, the wretched 
blindneſs and obſtinacy of their own conduct. 
I have deemed it neceſſary, on this occaſion, 
to recal to your attention the delufive policy 
that gave birth to the preſent war; becauſe, 
without well weighing the original circumſtan- 
ces, and the various artifices ſo ſucceſsfully 
played off by the ruling faction, at the com- 
mencement of this conteſt, we can have'no juſt 
idea of the nature of the war; nor can we, at 
_ preſent, diſcuſs with ſufficient accuracy the 
Important queſtion of peace. | ; 

A review of theſe circumſtances will prove 
| inconteſtibly, to perſons of any penetration, 
that the real object of a war, promoted, and ſet 
on foot under ſuch ſuſpicious circumſtances, 

and with ſuch groſs and palpable fraud and de- 
luſion, could not be juſtified on the grounds 
of national intereſt ; and muſt have had, there- 
fore, ſome concealed and malignant tendency, 
which our rulers encouraged, but judged it raſh 
and imprudent to 10e. 5 
At preſent, indeed, we are too much alarm- 
ed to inveſtigate with calmneſs the motives of 
their conduct. Whatever might have been 
their deſigns, or rather, whatever might have 
been the inviting combination of various ob- 
jects, which they i might flatter themſelves with 
| 1 this is certain, that i in the manage - 
| ment 
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ment, the operation, and he total conduct of 
the war, they have failed moſt egregiouſly, and 
have been completely baffled in all their at- 
tempts. At home their policy has been attend- 
ed with the moſt diſmal effects : the ruin of 
our liberties, the deſtruction of the ſocial in- 
tercourſe of Engliſhmen, the free communica- 
tion of opinions and ſentiments on public queſ- 
tions, which formed the vital ſpring and ener- 
gy of the ſtate ; thefe have been the only con- 
queſts they have atchieved. The utter extir- 
pation of all that was valuable in our country 
and conſtitution has completed the triumphs 
of their ſiniſter ambition. 
To finiſh the work of ruin; to add to the 
acme of iniquity, we are threatened with the 
Il 5 final deſtruction of public and private credit; 
ve tremble at the idea of an invaſion by a deſ- 
. perate enemy, through the impotent policy of 
6 our infatuated governors. By a complication 
. of calamities, we are reduced to a ſituation in 
which it requires more wiſdom, than _ uſually 
falls to. the lot of mankind, to extricate us 
from our diſtreſſes. | 
If indeed we attend to the compoſition of 
the miniſterial body, and conſider the talents 
and diſpoſitions of the authors, and adviſers 
of the preſent war, we ſhall not be ſurprized at 


=: the natural effects of a miſchievous and ſhort- 
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ſighted policy. The cabinet is for the moſt 
part compoſed of men of crafty ſouls, and 
narrow underſtandings ; men deſtitute of that 
elevation and comprehenſion of mind, ſo ef. 
ſential to the miniſters .of a great country, and 
fo peculiarly requiſite in the preſent critical 
and -perplexing ſituation of human affairs. 
They, who have been the fitteſt inſtruments of 
corruption, and the dextrous managers of petty 
debates and intrigues, are unqualified by the 
nature of things, for tranſactions which re- 
| quire magnanimity, genius, and an undaunted 
| ſpirit. Such are not the qualities of the men 
in power of the preſent period among us. 
Perhaps the misfortunes of our allies may rea- 
| ſonably be attributed to the predominating in- 
| fluence of men of a like deſcription in their 
BE councils. From a concurrence of ſimilar ef- 
fects we may infer a fimilarity in the pro- 
ducing cauſes. Thoſe who are well acquainted 
with the characters of thoſe miniſters who have 
| directed the operations of the grand confedera- 
cy againſt France, may purſue this idea with a 
propability of drawing the ſame conclufion: 
B _ © Superficial obſervers are too apt to conſider 
the courſe of human affairs, as influenced by an 
irreſiſtible facality, and receiving little or no at- 
tention or direction from the perſons poſſeſſing 
authority, and preſiding in the management of 


=” e 
the affairs of ſtates and empires. The aſtoniſh- 


ing revolutions that have occurred within a very 


ſhort period, may have led many to adopt this 
ſentiment, ſtrengthened as it is, by the moſt 


extraordinary events that confound ſpeculation, 
and ſeem to leave us without a clue in theſe myſ- 
terious operations. But, upon a cloſer examina- 
tion, we ſhall find, that theſe miraculous changes 
have been effected by the active and energetic 
talents of the popular leaders on the one ſide, 
ſeconded and favoured by the ſtrange debility, 
ignorance and obſtinacy of the rulers on the 


other. It is to their incapacity we muſt attribute 


the wonderful ſucceſſes of their antagoniſts. 


Extraordinary as it may appear, they have proved 


the beſt allies and friends of the cauſe which 
they oppoſed with their united exertions. Not 


ſuppoſing them deſtitute of zeal on a queſtion 


which ſo nearly affects their intereſts, and per- 
haps their exiſtence, we muſt be ſurpriſed at that 


blindneſs and obſtinacy which hurry men into 


meaſures; that terminate in their own ruin with- 
out conſiderably annoying the common enemy. 


The object of the preſent Publication, my fel- 


low-citizens, is to apply theſe principles to the 


actual ſtate of affairs among ourſelves: it is in- 


diſpenſibly neceſſary for us to exert our own fa- 


culties, and to liſten to the advice of impartial 


counſellors. We have been taught ſevere leſſons 
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by adverſity, and by blindly yielding to the ca- 


price and prejudices of ignorant and wicked 
men. We muſt endeavour to enter on a new 
path, and ſeek our preſervation in our own 
activity. At preſent, indeed, there ſeems a ge- 
neral deſire and concurrence among you, to drive 
from their uſurped ſtations, the evil counſellors 
who promoted the preſent unhappy conteſt, and 
who have brought on the long train of public 
calamities, the inevitable conſequence of this 
ill-fated war. Though their expulſion muſt be 
a moſt deſirable object, yet, unleſs a proper 
choice is made in ſelecting their ſucceſſors, it 
will only tend to fix and perpetuate the evils 
under which we groan. If raw and unexperi- 
_ enced tyros are, by the concealed influence of a 
lurking faction, forced into the higheſt ſtations, | 
what muſt we expect but the uſual effects of a 
raſh and percipitate policy? The benefits of ex- 
perience will be utterly loſt to us, and we muſt 
dread a repetition of the evils which overwhelm 
us. Let us, above all things, beware of the ſecret 
adviſers, the dark cabal, which is ſuppoſed to 
have been at the bottom of the deleterious policy, 
and all the ruinous ſchemes that have diſgraced 
the preſent reign. From their influence we have 
every thing to dread. 
The -only efficacious remedy at the preſent 
period, for our diſtreſſes, is to have a at the head 
; > of 
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of n thoſe men, whe are by nature, by ha- 
bit, by every meritorious ſervice, and by every 
tie that can conſolidate the confidence of their 
countrymen, the true protectors of the rights of 
the people, and the real friends and ſupporters 
of our conſtitution on the principles and in the 
ſpirit in which it ought to exiſt. It is by this 
ſtandard we muſt judge who are the perſons 
competent to the taſk of extricating us from our 

difficulties, and reſtoring the nation to it's due 

rank and importance from the ſtate of inſigni- 
ficance into which it has dwindled into in the 
hands of a weak and wicked adminiſtration. It is 
needleſs for me to point out to your obſervation 
where theſe men are to be found: their merits 
are not buried in obſcurity; they have been al- 
ways foremoſt, and in the moſt conſpicuous ſta- 
tion, actively employed in defending our liber-. 
ties, in enlarging the ſphere of our rights and 
privileges, and reſiſting the dreadful encroach- 
ments of uncontrolled and arbitrary authority: 
even while unſupported by popular applaute they 
never relaxed their vigilant efforts, but pro- 

_ ceeded undiſturbed in their generous. and glorious 
career, to fave us from the ruin and miſery pro- 
duced by our own deluſion, The conſciouſneſs. 
of their own rectitude ſuſtained them in this try- 
ing and perplexing ſituation : the purity of their 
motives and their actions could be only equalled 

| | e be 
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by their tranſcendent talents. Expoſed on the 


one hand to the mortify ing inſults of unmerited 


power, and on the other to the fury and preju- 
dices of popular bigotry, they never ſhrunk from 
the ſtation which their oun choice, and their 


own magnanimity impbſed upon them: they diſ- 
dained all alliance with fraud and power; they 
made no virtues of neceſſity, but found their 


judgment and their honour implicated in the 


part they had taken on themſelves to act: they 


had no allurements of petty ambition to engage 


them in their duty; no pertonal views, or reſent- 
ments to gratify. The happineſs of the country, 


the preſervation of it's liberties, nay, the in- 


tereſts of the whole human race, were the objects 
which engaged their attention, and in the purſuit 
of theſe they loſt ſight of all meaner conſidera- 
tions. Amidſt the black and bloody ſcenes 
which continue to be acted on the theatre of the 

world, amidft the general depra vation which the 


human character ſeems degraded to at the preſent | 


period, amidſt the moſt extenſive and ail-de- 


vouring corruption, they diſplayed the pureſt 


virtue, the ſincereſt patriotiſm, the tendereſt 
humanity, the moſt exalted and unimpeached 
integrity. While the leaders of the great parties 


that divided Europe ſought their objects by 


means the moſt execrable and flagitious ; while 
ROY Rs and unfeeling deſpots 
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let looſe their exterminating rage upon the vic- 
tims of their vengeance; while cruelty and per- 
ſecution ſeemed to fill up the meaſure of human 
miſery, they alone ſtood forth to mediate between 
the madneſs of contending factions, to reconcile 
their intereſts, to reſtore the peace and happineſs 
of the world. By a ſad fatality, by an irrepa- 
rable calamity to the human race, their advice 
was not attended to, their mediation was rejected 
with ſcorn by the inſolence of power, and was 
received with coolneſs by the people through the 
melancholy deluſion of the public mind. The 
conſequences are afflicting in the extreme. A war 
of unexampled fury has raged for ſeveral years 
through the fineſt parts of Europe, attended 
with the moſt enormous bloodſhed, atrocity, 
and deſolation - deſtructive to the liberty, the 
property, the happineſs, and the morality of 
mankind. The balance of power is irrecovera- 
bly loſt, all Europe is caſt at the feet of the pfoud 
Republic, and we muſt think ourſelves happy, 
if we can eſcape from it's overwhelming force. 
Our reſources ſeem to vaniſh from us, all the 
nerves and ſinews of the ſtates are moſt miſera- 
bly debilitated, diſcontent and chagrin pervade 
univerſally theſe dominions. In ſhort, ruin 
ſeems to advance with haſty ſtrides through the 
horrid gloom in which we are involved. 
It muſt be the 28 of madneſs to ſuppoſe, 
that 
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that the men whoſe incapacity has been the pre- 
vailing cauſe of theſe calamities can in any ſenſe 
be competent to reſtore the affairs of the nation 
to a tolerable degree of ſtability or proſperity. 
They have proved themſelves able and expert in 
__ Fuin and oppreſſion only. They who have 

plunged us into a diſaſtrous and unneceſſary war 
are not qualified to reſtore. to us the bleſſings of 
peace. They cannot repair and reform our con- 
ſtitution who have undermined that venerable 
fabrick. 7. hey muſt not be called to fill up the 
enormous breaches themſelves have made in the 
ſtrong- holds and bulwarks of our liberties. They, 
whoſe profligateextravagance has ſquandered our 
reyenues and reſources, and ſhaken the pillars of 
public and private credit, are certainly not the 
fitteſt perſons in the world to retrieve our finan- 
ces, to reſtore our credit, and to raiſe the value of 
the public ſecurities. Other hands, other minds 
muſt be-called to this glorious and arduous taſk. 
Who then, it will naturally be aſked, are the 
men the beſt qualified for theſe important ob- 
jects? Who are the perſons deſtined for our de- 
liverance? I anſwer thoſe only, whoſe conſtant 
labour it was to ayert theſe calamities, whoſe 
uniform exertions were employed to protect us 
from the evils. which pour in upon us without 
number; who inceſſantly deprecated the diſaſ- 
trous events of Fon unhappy warfare; who, alone 
and 
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and unſupported, reſiſted the deſtructive aer of 
our rulers; who alone ventured to check them in 
their villanous and deſperate ſchemes. They it 
was, who laboured to procure that ſalutaryß 
reform in our conftitution, which would have 
ſaved the nation and all Europe from the num- 
berleſs woes that have burſt upon them. If their 
counſels had been attended to, England at the 
preſent moment, inſtead of lying down ungerved 
and difpirited before the haughty foe, would 
have been the arbitreſs, the guardian of the 
peace and proſperity of the world. Our com- 
merce would have flouriſhed beyond former cal- 
culation, our credit would have been erected on 
the firmeſt baſis, our conſtitution improved, and 
enthroned in the affections of the people. Whe- 

ther theſe bleſſings be attainable after the unfor- n 
tunate obſtinacy of our miniſters, is a ſubject on 
which I ſhall not touch at preſent. 

I pauſeat the magnitude and perilous ties | 
tainty of the queſtion. I ſhall not add to your 
deſpondency by any further obſervations on this 
matter. You have had, I muſt confeſs, full 
room and ſcope for melancholy reflections and 
anticipations. The gloom of the national cha- 

|! *©racter has had full and frequent opportunities 
for improvement. The preſent crifis is better 
calculated for that purpoſe, than any former 


| one Wird our memory. 
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What I have ſaid in praiſe of the conduct of 
the Oppoſition, and of the great Whig party in 
our countr , comes very ſhort of the admiration 
I feel for their talents and their virtues. All 
Hiſtory cannot afford an inſtance of any body of 


men having acted, in any criſis, with ſuch wiſ- 


dom and moderation, with ſuch unſhaken ho- 
nour, fidelity and patriotiſm : as at no former 
period has occurred a ſituation of human affairs 
ſo awful, ſo trying, ſo perplexing, ſo pregnant 
with wonderful events, and unheard-of calami- 
ties; ſo at no other period has been found ſuch a 
combination of wiſdom and fortitude, ſo mighty 
a maſs of genius to graſp and ſtruggle with the 
exigencies of the times. And ſhall we be blind 
and inſenfible ro ſo much merit? Shall we ig- 
norantly reject the advantages of an union with 
ſuch characters ? Shall Britons, who have always 
prided themſelves, and with reaſon, on their can- 
dour, their juſtice and generoſity, and above all, 
by their grateful ſenſe of eminent public ſervices? 
Shall Britons, I ſay, repay with ſcorn and indif- 
ference their ableſt and warmeſt friends and pro- 
tectors? Itruſt it muſt be entirely owing todelufion, 
if contrary ſentiments do not prevail. Otherwiſe, 
this would betray a ſymptom of the moſt alarm 
Ing nature. 'To me, the deſtruction of our 
credit, the ruin of our commerce and manufac-. - 
tures, nay the advance of a hoſtile army into 
7 . 
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the heart of the country, would not appear Half 


ſo dreadful, as this coldneſs and indifference to 
all that is truly great and valuable among our- 


ſelves. This is, indeed, the moſt: terrible of 


revolutions: becauſe . trade, commerce, and 
manufactures are but mere creatures, which the 
breath of power can eaſily revive and ſupply; 
becauſe public credit has been known to ſurvive 


. the ſevereſt ſnocks; becauſe victories are the ſure 


attendants on numbers and courage; becauſe. al! 


theſe advantages may be acquired, and often 5 


follow the moſt diſtreſsful ſituation of affairs. 


But when once a nation loſes all ſenſe of grati- 
tude for meritorious ſervices, all admiration of 


ſuperior virtue and abilities, and all confidence 
in the honour and integrity of diſtinguiſhed 


_ patriots, then it may be ſaid, that the mind of e 
country is ſlain; then are loſt all the energies in- ö 


ſpired by a love of glory and diſtinction, then 
will a whole people ſink into one ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs maſs; unworthy. of liberty, unworthy 
of that property, to which it fooliſhly ſacrifices 
the means of it's preſervation, equally incapable 


of reſiſting an enterpriſing foreign enemy, and 


producing nothing but ignorance, debility and 


incapacity at home. 


I mean not however, to lev you, with — 7 


gloomy apprehenſiqns. I do not mean to ſay 


that ſuch a picture forms a real reſemblance to 
the 
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me ſtate of the public mind. It is fooliſh to 
exaggerate by imaginaty deſcriptions, when the 


reality is in. itſelf ſufficiently afflicting, The 


ſued by our preſent governors, has indeed bees 


attended with the moſt deleterious effects. It 
has ſtupified the nation into the moſt deplorable 
inſenſibility to it's real dangers ; it has worn 


out the great ſprings of action, which ſhould 


be called into motion only on the moſſf critical 


occaſions; it has wearied and harraſſed the 


minds of men into a calm and gloomy deſpair. 


But, in the midſt of this deplorable abjectneſa, 
the magnitude of the preſent criſis has inſpired 
me £0 raiſe a feeble voice againſt this inglorious 
indifference and inactivity ; to recal your minds 
to your ancient ſentiments of veneration for 


public virtue, tothe free intercourſe of opiniont 


on the maſt intereſting topics, and to your for- 
mer attachment to the principles of genuing 


liberty. Surcly the men who alone have pre- 


ſer ved theſe virtuous principles and ſentiments 


in action; who have kept alive the disfigured 


traces of our admired conſtitution; who have 
F laboured to preſerve the bleſſings 


of peace, without which our credit and proſpe- 
rity could never be ſecured, have the ſtrongeſt - 


claims on your gratitude and attachment. After 


* molt calm confideration, I may venture to 
74 1 Pronounce 
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pronounce, that nothing can . the conſtib 


tution, or the country, but placing the affairs 


of the nation in the hands of thoſe who have 
proved "themſelves the real friends of both. 


This concluſion I draw from a' ſurvey of the 


actual ſtate of parties among ourſelves; and I 


will place it on data which 8 to me n 


8 e 
In the poſſible Sn ey of W Ain 4 
it is evident, that there is no change however 
unexpected at preſent, which lies not within the 
bounds of probability at no very diſtant period. 
We are familiarized in our days to very extra- 
ordinary events. Reaſoning with this view, let 
us reflect, that the party preſiding at preſent in 


our country, has never confined itſelf to any 


preciſe and determinate political ſentiments, 


but has wavered and ſhuffled in their plans and 
opinions on the moſt material objects. In one 
point indeed, they have been perfectly conſiſtent; 


that is, in alternately deluding and alarming 


the people of theſe countries, and converting 
their fears and honeſt prejudices to their own 


ſupport and emolument. Sincere in the purſuit 
of this object, we may look upon them as indif- 
ferent about forms, when the ſubſtance 1 is ſure 
to operate in their own favour. On the con- 
trary, the democratic party has preſerved the 
e oy: 1555 — conſiſteney in their 
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plans and REPS and i is every day gaining | 


ſtrength from the weakneſs and: indiſcretion of 
their antagoniſts. With ſuch vigour in their 
determination, they are not likely to be ſtop- 
ped in their courſe by a reverend regard to an- 


tient inſtitutions. Theſe propoſitions appear 


to me to carry demonſtrative evidence with 
; them, which nothing but the arrogance: of bi- 
gotry will venture to diſprove: Here then is a 


real danger! here is an alarming ſymptom to all 6 | 


lovers of our conſtitution, both in its form 


amd ſpirit. In the predominance of either par- 
ty, the ſyſtem runs a ee . of de- 


ſtruction. 1 en 1 4 644 
What remedy. thei. remains, bel to. FILE 


"he whole force of the ſtate into the hands of 
thoſe patriots, who, during the furious conflict 
of diſcordant factions and opinions, have pre- 
ſerved untainted the principles of our ancient 


conſtitution? Let the friends of order, of li- 
berty, and of property weigh maturely this con- 
ſideration- Their own good ſenſe will point 
out to them the line of conduct to be purſued 
on this critical emergency. Let them calmly 
conſider, that the advocates of deſpotiſm, and 


the partizans of democracy, have imbibed the 
moſt deſperate antipathy againſt each other; 
that they are deadly foes, without any hopes of 
reconciliation or forgiveneſs: the ſword of ven- 
„ 8 geance 'S 
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mine on that ſyſtem of conduct beſt cat- 


culated to avert the inevitable eee of 
the prevalence of either party. 19 (14. 4 

Upon a review of the pirſeng due of Tunpe, 
? and; an examination into the characters of 
the perſons inveſted with power in the dif- 
ferent ſtates, the moſt ferious conſiderations 


muſt preſs upon our minds. On the one hand, 


the confidence of monarchs is poſſeſſed by cor- 
rupt and treacherous miniſters, without genius, 


without elevation of mind, without an enlarged 


and liberal ambition; men ſwayed by no ſenti- 


ments of honour, equally dangerous to the 


Prince and the people; attached to power mere 
y for the ſake of emolument, and governed by 
the moſt , vulgar and ſhort-ſighted paſſions. 
They deſpiſe the people, whom they oppreſs 
and perſecute, and add the bitterneſs of inſult 

to the galling yoke of deſpotiſm. Os the 

other hand, a fierce and active race of dema- 
gogues, has ſtarted into life, who have reached 
the ſummit of power by the moſt daring and 
Criminal eaceſſes. Such ate the men, on whom 
depends the happinefs of millions. Such are 
the arbiters of the fate of Europe. Such are 
_ the characters intruſted by the people with 


their moſt — And will not 
the 


geance is unſhesthed between chem, 1 * 
. ſeahhani thrown away. Prudence will eafily 
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- Khir und Weschs exclaim againſt: „ 


a diſpoſal of human affairs? Will not che real 
lovers of mankind raiſe their voices againſt ſo 
prepoſterous a diſtribution of honours, rewards, 
and pre- eminence? Will they not ery out in 


| bitterneſs of foul againſt that melancholy de- 
pravation of human nature, which inveſts cru- 


elty, meanneſs, treachery, and apoſtacy,' with 


the auguſt robes of power and dignity; which 
excludes from the paths of popularity and glory 


all wiſdom, magnanimity, genius, and humanity; 


and all the dignified virtues that adorn our ſpe- 
cies, and promote the intereſts and happineſs of 
mankind? Hereafter none, with ſuch an exam- 
ple before their eyes, will ſtand forth in defence 
of popular privileges; they will rather concur 


with the promoters of deſpotiſm, or further their 


views under the ſemblance of a feeble oppoſi- 


tion. Hereditary authority will probable be 
expoſed to the ſame attacks: people, as well as 


monarchs, are to be pitied for the fame weak- 
neſs, of not diſcerning and promoting their 


real friends and advocates: The only effort of 
wiſdom required from them, that is, to ſelect 
worthy and ſuitable objects, is the circumſtance 
in which they fo repeatedly fail: through igno- 
tance, liſtleffneſs, and infirmity, they give them- 


{elves over to artful and infidious counſellors, 
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ho make a ervel uſe of their foibles and pre- | 
Ne. 5 

We rare gievcuſly en it Wwe imagine | 
« aw the ordinary run of men, and the common 
- courſe. of tranſactions will extricate us from this 
new and perplexing ſituation of our affairs. 
The fligheſt inſpection. into the hiſtory of ſtates 
and empires will convince us, that, after ſuch 
averpowering calamities, no people ever reach- 
ed their former pitch of grandeur or proſperity, 
without the co-operation and preſiding impulſe 
of diſtinguiſhed genius and capacity. Not to 
mention the fate of the great ancient empires, 
or the more recent inſtances of the ſudden ele- 
vation of the French monarchy, under Henry 
IV, and Louis XIV, after a deſtructive, civil 
war; this argument might be further illuſtrated 
by ſeveral parts of our own hiſtory. When 
England was ſunk into inſignificance in the 
ſcale of national importance; when a furious 
Civil war was raging in the bowels of the coun- 
try, it could not be imagined, that in a ſhort 
time ſhe would become the terror of the greateſt 
potentates of Europe, and to carry her arms 
into the remoteſt quarters of the world: yet 
this was affected by the influence of the great 
characters who emerged in our civil wars, who 
| hurabled,, che Arrogance of F rance and Spain, 
WE | 5 „ | we 
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bien thoſe nations were governed by their 


haughtieſt and moſt enterprizing-monarchs and 
miniſters. Even within pur own memory, 
when the nation was deſcribed as having ſunk © © 
into the moſt abje& lethargy and effeminacy, - 
the aſpiring genius of Chatham triumphed over 


every obſtacle, and commenced and completed 


the moſt glorious and brilliant career recorded 


in our hiſtory. Nor is it any way ſurpriſing; 
for the vigour and energy of elevated ſouls is 


communicated to every department of the ſtate; 


the ardour of enterprize is caught from breaſt 
to breaſt, and the whole maſs of the nation is 


enlivened and fermented by the electric fires of 
genius. It is not from avarice, it is not from 
corruption, that we muſt expect any thing · great 
or glorious. Theſe principles may operate in 


the ordinary tranſactions of the day, but can 
never embrace any grand and comprehenſive 


ſcheme of action. They can moye the inert 
and paſſive forms of the body politic; but other 


aids muſt be called in to communicate a more 
rapid and concentrated motion. The complex 


machinery of great ſtates contains ſeveral mi- 
nute and ſubtle ſprings, which are viſible only 


to the piercing eye of genius; and can be ſer 
in motion only by the impulſe of ſuperior 


minds. We have ſuffered ſeverely from the 


iS pan of theſe. e in our governors : | 


with 
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wich the moſt extenſive commerce, a powerful \ 
revenue, and a brave and active people; "theſe 
reſourees in the hands of weak and ignorant 
miniſters, wy Jury tended. co necelerate our , 
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Were the feutefmin that I bg point out, to : 


rome into power at the preſent criſis, I am per- 


ſuaded, that by ſome bold and maſterly manceu- 


| wres, he would bring the enemy to reaſon, and 


ſecure us a laſting and honourable peace. Ex- 


3 aſperated as they are, his candour and magna- 


nimity muſt attract the admiration of our enc- | | 


mies. Aſter a life of the moſt eminent public 
ſervices, it ſtill remains to him to complete the 
comprehenſive ſcheme of his benevolence, to 


reſtore the bleſſings of peace, and fix our liber- 


ties on the ſureſt foundation. You miſtake 


not, I believe, the illuſtrious ſtateſman I allude 


to: you anticipate me by your own reflections 


on the preſent occaſion: his ſervices and abili- 
ties are indeed too tranſcendent to be ſo ſoon 


| forgotten by the people of this country; the 


theatre on which he appeared has been too con- 
ſpicuous, the ſcene too grand and imprefſive, 
the ſphere of action too comprehenſive and in- 
tereſting, to be ſqon eraſed from the e we 25 
mankind. 1 2 . 

Place bikes yout eyes a arent 000 
1 851 the ow e intellects, the moſt ac- 
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coniptitied eloquenee; and the moſt amiable ' | 1 
qualities in private life: behold him amidſt the . 
fury of contending factions, the delufion and [ 
. madneſs of the times, ſerene, undiſturbed, and [4 


untainted with the vulgar ' paſſions of the ys 

| Placed in a ſcene of the moſt unexampled per- 
plexity, harraſſed by a complication of the moſt - 
irritating circumſtances; he retained his judg- 

ment and moderation; he loſt not his temper 

or dignity. During the moſt tumultuous agi- 
tation of human affairs, the confuſion, of wars 
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commotions, and inſurrections, the raoſt vio i 
lent convulſions" of ſtates and kingdoms, e 
viewed, with a ſteady eye, the workings 3 

this mighty chaos; comprehending and foreſee- 8 
Ing, not generally and indiſtinctly, but minute. 

ly and ſingly, the riſe, the progreſs,” and the 11 

termination of theſe gigantic operations: he | 

predicted, de deprecated, he warned, he advi- | 


ſed, he conjured. our rulers to abandon their 1 
deſperate ſchemes: he pointed out the ruinous 
tendency of their precipitate policy; he labour- ' 
ed · inceſſantly to avert the calamitous diſaſters, | 
which have ſince overwhelmed Europe; he de- 

5 plored the cauſe of ſuffering humanity; he 

drew into his ſervice all the generous motives 
that can influence the mind of man. Though 
unſuccefsful in his unremitting exertions, though 
3„ͤͤ ( 8 * 
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| 5 defeated by the-baleful- influence of tontupeion; 


the approbation of the impartial and enlighten= 
cg, has raiſed him to an elevation, which ſinks 
| Into inſignificance the pigmy pilots of our ſtate. 
| II conſeſs, that when I review the conduct of 
1 Mr. Fox, and of the illuſtrious band that has 
1 invariably acted with him, from the commence- 
| | ment of this unhappy - warfare, the fame of 
i} the moſt renowned ſtateſmen and ſenators fade 
| unto: nothing before my eyes. If, as has been 


3 well ſaid, the fortitude of the virtuous man, 
ſittruggling with adverſity be a ſpectacle worthy 
____ ef the Divinity, what ſhall we ſay of thoſe he- 


— — 
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| does, who encounter difficulties, who hazard 
lf dangers, ignominy, and mortification; not to 
1 gratify their own ambition, but to ſupport the 
1 eauſe of their ſuffering country, of injured hu- 


manity, and unprotected miſery: viewing mat- 
ters in this light, no honours, no emoluments 


[} that their country can beſtow, can be an ade- 
| quate recompence for ſuch rare and extraordi- 

ö E nary exertions : they were the growth of virtu- 

| ous principle, the native energies of the heart, 

i not inſpired or invigorated by any ingredients 

1 7 of ignoble paſſion; theſe were the generous 


is qualities of the ſoul, which the real philanthro- 

|  _ piſt will contemplate and dwell upon with plea- 
mute No. petty views of intereſt, no raſſ 

if . | ſchemes 
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ſchemes of ambition, no deſires of revenge, 


actuated them in the diſcharge of their duty. 
They ſought the happineſs of the people, the 
preſervation and improvement of our conſtitu- 


tion, on its proper baſis, and with the due difs 
tribution of its powers. They ſupported the 
monarchy, the ſtrength 'of which, the miniſters 
of that monarchy- pointed againſt them: they 


ſupported the ariſtoeracy, with all its influence 
preponderating to depreſs them; they ſupport- 
ed the democracy; againſt the prejudices of a 


deluded people: ſuch treatment would, in 


bother men, have turned their minds into the 
moſt determined hoſtility againſt the different 
parties of this combination; and indeed rea- 
ſoning on the natural effects of moral cauſes, 


we might allow ſome grounds for ſuch an in- 
ſinuation; but in contemplating ſuch exalted 
purity, as we have witneſſed during theſe criti- 


cal tranſactions, we muſt diſcard our ordinary ü 


knowledge of human nature, and apply the res 


ſult of our obſervations on mankind, to other . 


ae 


perſonages i in a very different ſituation. . / 
What ſhould farther increaſe our admiration 


of theſe illuſtrious characters is, that, though 


they have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt 
glorious exertions for the good of their country; 
by the moſt conſpicuous abilities, and by the moſt 


conf! ummate knowledge of our true intereſts and 
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concerns, they never preſs themſelves on our no- 
8 tice, nor mention with triumph their ſuperior 
dlaims tohonours and preferments. But ſhall 
we, my countrymen, be indifferent and inactive 
| on thisaccount? Shall we beſtow rank and pre- 
l| eminence only on arrogance, preſumption, igno- 
| rance, and incapacity? Shall that modeſty 
which is the never-failing attendant of extraore 
| dinary merit, be the only bar to our attachment 
| and ſupport? Shall we not rouſe every generous 
1 | feeling of our hearts in favour of our beſt 
i fttriends and protectors, and manfully expreſs 
1 indignation againſt the weak and inſolent 
3 authors of our misfortunes, who add the poig- 
nancy of inſult and contempt to the cruelty, of 
Aànjuſtice and oppreſſion? In my opinion, ſuch 
of our countrymen as come forward at preſent 
| _ toaddreſs his Majeſty for the total excluſion of 
| the miniſterial. league from his councils for 
euer, ſhould, at the ſame time, point out to 
| their ſovereign for his counſellors the perſons 
who have ſhevn themſelves worthy. of his con- 
fidence, and that of the nation, by their ſeryvi- 
ces, their abilities, and their honour; and ahove 
all, by their attachment to that free conſtitu- 
| | fon; of which his Majeſty forms an eſſential 
part. This would be ſpeaking and acting like 
. this would ſhew to his Majeſty that we 
| are n not add by caprige or reſentment ; this 


| | 125 would 
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© would prove, that, by expreſſing our Ra FO 


lion of the real friends of our conſtitution, we 
combined, at the ſame time, the intereſt and 
happineſs of our ſovereign and his family with, 
our own rights and deareft concerns; and that 
by continuing to cheriſh the glorious principles 
which placed his Majeſty's family on the throne, 
we deſired to, perpetuate and eſtabliſh the ſame 


he would not imagine, as I have no doubt, 
great pains are taken to make him ſuppoſe, that 


we are under the influence of diſaffection and 
a factious ſpirit; he would judge that we were 
guided by a prudent policy, and that when we 
pointed out the grievance, we produced at the 


ſame time the remedy for our complaints, He 
* would conclude, that we ſtill retained our ac- 
cuſtomed loyalty and attachment to his perſon, 


and that the beſt. proof we could give of our 


zeal, was to lay before him our real ſentiments 
on the diſtreſſing ſituation of public affairs. 
This remonſtrance would be attended with the 
- happieſt effects; it would, in all probability, 
| Induce his Majeſty to; accede to our demands; 

© his compliance would reſtore the confidence, 


"46 revive. the Rowing of all e of 
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ſovereignty to himſelf and his poſterity for 
ever on the ſame foundation. His Majeſty 
vould then conſider us ſerious in our requeſts ;. 
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| into the ſtate. It would confound the malice and 
the devices of the\determined partizans of de- 
mocracy, who now exult in ſecret in the gloomy 
proſpect of affairs, and anticipate with rapture 
the moment when they may ſtart into action. 
Such an opportunity would be ſeized by an 
amiable and benevolent prince, to heal all diſ- 
orders, and reconcile all intereſts by a wells 
„ timed and lenient conceſſion. | 
-. We ſhould then have at the head of affairs; 
N and for our patrons and advocates, the real 
friends both of King and people: the moſt ac- 
compliſbed ſtateſmen; and the *moſt illuſtrious 
' ornaments of our country. We ſhould know to 
whom we might apply for the redreſs of our 
grievances; we ſhould not heſitate where to 
find the wiſdom and the virtues adapted to the 
preſent perilous conjuncture. Wie might diſ- 
cover, without effort, the minds endued with 
vigour and fortitude to beat à conflict with the 
Preſſure of the times. From former obſerva- 
tion, and grateful recollection, if we turned our 
attention to our foreign and domeſtic relations, 
and to the remedy of internal grievances, we 
might point out the perſons” beſt qualified. for 
this important buſineſs. It is to be hoped, they 
wt ſoon complete, with the concurrence of the 
nation, what they endeavoured before to ac- 
cowptith n ſuch ee The 
| labour 
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labour of redemption has been well parcelkdl 


out and ſorted, and the hands well ſelected and 
calculated for the glorious taſk of ſalvation and 
amendment. The conſideration of every grie- 
vance and defect naturally draws us to the res 
collection of thoſe hands that can apply the 
moſt efficacious remedies. Are our foreign 


| tranſactions and relations involved in difficulty 
and perplexity, and managed with the moſt ob- 


vious incapacity and ignorance? is the whole 
ſyſtem of the ſtate ſtrangely deranged and debi- 
litared ? let the commanding mind of Mr. Fox 
be called in to apply the remedy, and to infuſe 
a portion of his own energy into our operations. 
Is the ſyſtem of our finances expoſed to inextri- 
cable confuſion and derangement? is the ma- 
nagement of the revenue involved in difficulties 

and embarraſſments ? conſult Mr. Sheridan; 
he has already thrown much light on this ſub- 


ject. Let his aſſiſtance be now requeſted to re- 


medy. the growing grievance. Is the ſtate of the 
repreſentation / miſerably defective? is it not 


the cauſe of all our calamities? is not a real and 


effectual parliamentary reform the wiſſ of every 


enlightened citizen, and the only antidote 


againſt future evils? inquire into the exertions 
of Mr. Grey ſor the attainment of this bleſſing. 


Had the nation ſupported his endeavours, and the 


3 ; 


virtuous ſociety that acted with him, we ſhould 
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| how be in a ſituation very SEA Tk the 


preſent. Let him be empowered, however, to 


carry into execution his ſalutary plan before it be 
rendered impracticable by the deſperate villany 


portant bulwark of our freedom defaced and de- 


moliſhed by the attacks of arbitrary power? 
The nation, I hope, will never forget the glo- 
rious labours of Mr. Erſkine in defence of this 


invaluable blefling; the conſtancy and undaunt- 


1 ed firmneſs he diſplayed on the moſt trying oc- 


cafions. None more worthy than he to re-eſtabliſh 


what he defended with ſo much zeal and elo- 
quence, Are the liberties and ſecurities of the 
people rendered precarious by the two bills that 
bear the names of our able and virtuous mini- 


ſters? conſider the part the Duke of Bedford 


took on this occaſion ;; who, defpiſing the vul- 


gar alarms concerning property and hereditary 


influence, employed his manly eloquence in 


- ſupport of the liberties of his countrymen. Res 


flect on the unwearied efforts of the Marquis of 


Lanſdown to procure the bleſſings of peace. 


Think of the conduct of Lord Moira, Lord Al- 
bemarle, Lord Oxford, and the other ornaments 
of the ariſtocracy. Review the ſteady patriot- | 
iſmzof the Duke of Norfolk, and the perſeve- 

ring virtue of the whig nobility. Remember 
the eln efforts of the glorious minority in 
Nl! the 


1 


the cauſe of freedom, peace, and happineſs. 


Theſe, and others I could name, and whom 
their country will. diſtinguith, are rich in the 
ſtores of virtuous and meritorious ſervices; they 


bear before them the ſplendid trophies of for- 
mer glorious ſtruggles and victories in defence 


of the rights of their injured, fellow-citizens ; 
trophies, with which, 1 truſt, they will, one 
day, decorate the auguſt fabrick of our national 
Felicity, reared and conſolidated by their own 


hands. The moſt ſignal advantages would ac- 


crue to the country from their elevation to the 


direction of our national concerns, if diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, conſummate knowledge, and 


the recollection of paſt benefits have any conſi- 

derable influence on mankind. _ 

What nation would not boaſt of having at 
the head of its affairs, the enlarged and liberal 

mind of Fox; the verſatile and refined talents 


of Sheridan ; the mild, but intrepid Grey; and 


the amiable and eloquent Erſkine? Such are the 


qualities that throw luſtre round a ſtate; that 3 


communicate their powerful and benign influ- 
ence to the extended circle of humanity, and 
ſilently control the barbarous and ſavage paſ- 
ſions of the heart. _ Theſe are the virtues that 
can alone repair the deſperate havoc produced 
in ſociety by the el and fury of ferocious 
2 paſſions. 


. 


* 
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-” the leaders of France, though diſgraced by 
cruelty and revenge, have, by the force and 
energy of their characters, by the unity of their 
deſigns, and by their ſteady and uniform at- 
tachment to the advancement and glory of 4 
Tifing republick, been able to confound, 
ſhatter, and ſubdue the united forces of Faroe, 
and to fix the power of their country on the 
firmeſt baſis, what glorious effects might not 
England expect, from an union of the brighteſt 
talents, the pureſt integrity, the mildeſt huma- 
nity, and the moſt amiable and virtuous quali- 
ties of our nature? Then might we enjoy the 
auguſt ſpectacle of wiſdom employed in repair- 
ing the deſolation cauſed by the rage of con- 
tending factions, in reſtoring the bleſſings of mo- 
rality, in healing the wounds of bleeding na- 
tions, in reviving the ſocial virtues, and re- eſta- 
bliſhing the peace and happineſs of the world. 
Then would the train of all the elegant arts re- 
appear under the foſtering auſpices of peace, to 
e in their career of improvement, to be 

o longer ee 182 the impious din of 
ars. 

Afflicting as che preſent warfare has been” it 
"is to be hoped it will be the laſt; that its ruinous 
effects will open the eyes of princes and of na- 
tions to their real intereſts and happineſs, and 
make the cultivation of the arts of peace the 

object 


E +} 


object of their care and attention. It is much 
to the credit of the preſent rulers of France, 


that, though their paſſions have been exaſpera- 
ted to the utmoſt pitch, dufing this unhappy 


2 conteſt, they are now before-hand with their 


enemies, in ſentiments of moderation, in mag- 


nanimity, ſincerity, and an earneſt defire of 
terminating the effuſion of blood, though the 
advantages of power and victory might incline 
them to aſſume a tone of ſuperiority to their ene- 

mies. This is a ſymptom of the moſt favourable 
nature: and if ſimilar ſentiments ſhould be ex- 
preſſed by perſons in authority in this country, 
it would go a great way to allay animoſities, 
and diſpoſe to more reaſonable terms of accom- 
modation. Unfortunately, however, ſuch a 
declaration would come with a very bad grace 
from our preſent miniſters, who have been out 
of all moderation, and even decency in their 
deportment and their expreſſions towards the 


French, who, of courſe, muſt have ſtrong ſuſ- 


picions of their ſincerity i in coming to a nego- 


ciation. It muſt be owned, indeed, that ma- 


ny circumſtances in the French revolution, and 
many occurrences of the preſent war, muſt 
| have irritated to an exceſſive degree, the minds 
of the perſons poſſeſſing power and influence in 
the different ſtates engaged in this conteſt; more 


eſpecially of thoſe who muſt, at times, be con- 


ſcious 


% 


ſcious to themſel ves of their own incapacity, 
and their unmerited promotion. But ſtateſ- 


men who take the lead in tranſactions of ſuch 


vaſt importance as occur in theſe times, ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of more calmneſs of judgment, and 


be endowed with a more liberal and compre- 


henſive underſtanding. 


That ſuch have not 
been the diſti guiſhing qualities of the leading 
ſtateſmen of the times, muſt always furniſh a 


ferious cauſe of lamentation to every real friend 


to the happinefs of mankind. The dreadful 
evils, that we have witneſſed, might have been 


averted by the interference and direction of 


wiſdom and moderation. From minds of this 


ſtamp, we might have reaſonably expected a de- 


liberate and judicious ſurvey of the moſt extra- 
ordinary events, and of the moſt important re- 


volution, . has ever ee in the affairs 
of the world. 


3 


In order WER à juſt idea of this n 
tranſaction, we muſt examine, not the former 


revolutions, that have occurred * particular 
| fates and countries; but thoſe general and com- 
: prehenſive ſcenes of hiſtory, in which the paſ= 


fions and interefts of men have been powerfully 


= engaged, and called into action, by the warmeſt 


and moſt energetic motives. 


In this view, the 
only great event than can admit of compariſon 
with the revolution in France, is the reforma- 


I FL 
tion in religion, produced in Europe, during 
the fixteenth century; and yet, this has not, by 
any writers on the ſubject, been introduced to 
furniſh illuſtration on that important change. 
The minds of men, on the breaking out of the 
former mighty event, were agitated by ſpecula- 
tive notions of religion, as in the preſent pe- 
riod, they are occupied and animated by ſenti- 
ments of liberty, and theoretical ideas of go- 
vernment. The former principles muſt have 
produced a high degree of enthuſiaſm, from 
the nature of their operating influence; the 
latter are alſo known to form ſome of the moſt 
powerful and ardent ſtimulatives of the human 
mind. In the Reformation, a number of bold 
and active ſanatics, in the exceſs of their zeal 
againſt the old opinions, proceeded to extrava- 
gance and abſurdity in their tenets and beha- 
viour; and by their want of moderation, pro- 
duced confuſion, perſecution, and bloodſhed 
in many countries of Europe. On the other 
fide, an illuſtrious band of wiſe and temperate 
reformers aroſe to correct the abſurdities, and 
reform the abuſes of the old ſyſtem: they pro- 
eeeded with caution, with prudence and una- 
nimity; they avoided the deſperate extravagan- 
cies of the violent party; they preſerved all the 
excellent principles of the ancient eſtabliſh 
ment; Og * and purified their religious 
I e I” conſtitution 
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eonſtitution to a point of the utmoſt purity 
and perfection. The moſt. encouraging ſucceſs 
has attended their wiſe and virtuous labours ; 
the venerable fabric of their rearing has ſurvi- 
ved the ſhocks and downfalls of ſtates and em- 
pires, and conſtitutes, to the preſent day, the 
object of our admiration, and the pureſt ſtand- 
ard of religious opinions; while the ſect of en- 
thuſiaſts has been incapable of forming any 
reaſonable ſyſtem of belief, has wavered and 
floated between the moſt oppoſite. extremes, 
and at laſt ſunk into the gloomy gulph of a 
nn and infidelity. 

The application of theſe Iron to the 
aches of the preſent times, is eaſy and 
obvious; the inference is inconteſtible, and in 
all probability, the ſame beneficial conſequen- 
ces would attend the prevailing influence of our 
moderate political reformers, | But ſhould a 
raſh and intemperate band of democratic en- 
thuſiaſts obtain the lead in the changes that muſt 
enſue, the moſt deplorable effects muſt be na- 
-rurally* expected. The ruin of liberty, of or- 
der, of property, and law; in ſhort, all the 
calamitous ſcenes that have been ſo dreadfully 
realized in a neighbouring country. To avert 
theſe misfortunes ſhould be the object of our 
moſt earneſt endeavours: no time is to be loſt; 
_= _ juncture is critical, 4 iſſue uncertain, 
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ad the preſent: TO pregnant with the moſt 
awful events. Let all, therefore, who wiſh 
well to their country, and to mankind in gene- 
ral, unite in ſupporting thoſe virtuous charac- 
ters among ourſelves, who have, on all occaſions, 
unremittingly endeavoured to promote that tem- 
perate reform of our conſtitution, which ſhall 
be conſiſtent with its real ſpirit, and compati- 
ble with the due diſtribution of its powers in 
their original formation. Without the entire 
preſervation of the ancient frame of the govern- 
ment, we cannot expect any of the beneficial 
effects, which muſt attend the improved ſtate 
of that admirable ſyſtem, which wiſdom and 
experience have pointed out by awful leſſons, as 
beſt calculated to improve the virtues, and ad- 
vance the happineſs of nations 
What ſalutary inſtructions may we notide. 

rive from a ſerious reflection on the events and 
circumſtances of the French revolution! What 

ſublime ſcenes has not Providence unfolded to 
the eyes of an aſtoniſhed world, for the im- 


provement of their moral, their civil and po- 


-litical | inſtitutions! What wholeſome conclu- 
ſions may we not draw from a ſeries of magnifi- 


cent tranſactions, crowded for our benefit into 


the compaſs of a few years, to impreſs upon 
our minds and hearts, the awful admonitions 
of a wiſe and over-ruling Providence. We 
ſhall 
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Gal bebe in the deſtruction of an ancient : 
monarchy, the diſmal effects of anarchy and 
confuſion; in the ruin of a powerful nobility, 
the extirpation of the dignified virtues, and 
graceful poliſh. of humanity, attended with the 
moſt ferocious cruelty and bloodſhed. We 
mall behold, in the formation of a tumultuous 
democracy, the ruinous conſequences of raſh 
and violent counſels, while, at the ſame time, 
we admure the vigour, the energy, the invincible I 
Activity and reſolution that reſult from that 
popular ſyſtem of government. We may NOW 
contemplate with calmneſs it's pernicious and 
it's falutary tendency, after having witneſſed 


* at's glorious triumphs over the moſt overwhelm- 


ing combination that was ever formed to n 
due the liberties of mankind. | 

A cool and diſpaſſionate ſurvey of 8 re- 
gent occurrences,. and an application of the 
Principles that may be deduced from them, will 
lead us to conſider, that the theory of our ovn 
- conſtitution is the beſt calculated to promote 
every object of good government; that it unites 
All the excellencies of the different ſyſtems, ex- 
eluding, at the ſame time, the pernicious ef- 
fects of each of them ſingly, and harmonizing 
the whole into the moſt perfect and uniform 
concord and coheſion. I ſpeak, only of the 
_ of our Wen, and the improyements 
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chat may be graſted on it, not of its preſent and 
Practical ſtate; for if it be permitted to continue 
much longer, without the neceſſary refol ma- 
tion, 1 ſhould not hefitate to declare it to be, 
the very reverſe in effect and tendency, of that 
admirable ſyſtem, that has been ſo deſervedly 
commended. 'Corrupiio optimi ſit "peſſima, is a 
maxim that will hold univerſally, whether, ap- 
plied to ſyſtems of government, or of religion; 
a maxim which we ſhould ever bear in cur 
minds, and more eſpecially in the preſent in- 
U nr theſe eee we eannot 
Hie 0 bed to affect the improve- 
ment of our conſtitution, according to its ge- 
nuine ſpirit and form, gave, in this inſtance, as 
well as in many others, the moſt indubitable 
*proofs of their wiſdom and patriotiſm, in tlie 
D of an object that muſt have been at- 
tended with the greateſt bleſſings, and muſt 
"have avetred the heavieſt calamities; all de- 
© *ſcriptions of people muſt, therefore, ſee the 
pPropriety of empowering them to carry into exe- 
cution their benevolent plans, before it he too 
late to effect them: they muſt likewiſe concur 
in wiſhing them to be placed at the head of af. 
fairs, to the management of which they have 
proved themſelves perfectly competent, by their 
. virtue, and moderation, and by every 
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quality that can n dignity or deny the un 5 
or the man. With a deſire to promote this 
laudable object, and a ſincere attachment to 
your deareſt intereſts, the writer of the preſent 
- Publication has endeavoured to offer the beſt 
advice his humble abilities could afford, to re- 
vive in your minds the energy of public ſpirit, 
and the generous principle of gratitude for emi- 
nent and diſtinguiſhed. ſervices ; he has laboured 
to impreſs you with a veneration for exalted vir- 
tue and abilities, and to inſpire, you with confſi- 
dence in thoſe illuſtrious characters, who ſeem 
deſtined by nature for the ſalvation of the em- 
pire. The prevalence of ſuch noble ſentiments, 
he would venture to maintain, had raiſed Great 
Britain to the ſummit of glory and proiperity; 
and he would aflert, without fear of 10 futation, 
that the decay of theſe virtuous principles had 
tended, beyond any other cauſe, to agcelerate 
our ruin. The revival, therefore, of public, and 
an attachment to the genuine principles of liber- 
on BY. and to the real friends of our iree conſtitu- 
tion, are the only remedies that can operate, to 
raiſe the country to its former rank, arid to re- 
ſtore the proſperity and happineſs, the dignity 
and th importance of the Britiſh Empire. 


— 


THE END, 
N 
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